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they seemed to be as much at home going 
through the “brush” where there was no 
trail, at all, as they were in moving along in 
the trail on the open prairie. 






































cultivate. This is the berry crop, which grows 
in abundance. 

While at East Selkirk, we were told that 
during the strawberry season the Dukhobors, 


















































































































re i All the trails of reeent date are made by the | would pick about ten bushels of them per day. 
al oe aoe ag driving of double teams, and all the wagons| The season for these berries, however, was 
, No. 207 Wanut Puacs, being of the narrow gauge pattern, the horses | about over when we were there. 
_ ee oa go move ia i. nearly the same} At that time they were picking saskatom 
rubb, ma. path. This arrangement seemed desirable, ex-| and gooseberries. 1 saw several come into 
| Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to cept where the soil was of a clayey nature, but | camp with eight or ten quarts each of these, 
Ul not JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, in such places, immediately after a rain 1 no-| which they sold at East Selkirk for about five 
No. 140 N. Sixreents Street, Paina. ticed that the horses would slip more or less on | cents per quart. 
— the inclines, which made their travelling some-| Red raspberries were also plenty. 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P.O. | what difficult. In many places we saw quite a large number 
Duke The prevailing wood where we journeyed | of women and children gathering these, and 
anada a . was white poplar and willow, mostly of a small | strawberries also, for the different villages 
orses, Notes of a Visit to Dukhobor Villages. growth, except on or near the rivers. This is | visited beyond Yorkton, being so much farther 
rained BY JOB 5. GIDLEY. owing to prairie fires. The “brush” grows | north than East Selkirk, the strawberry season 
s that . ‘ . for a few years, then it is killed by fire, and|is later than at the former place. We were 
> this With the various belongings necessary for then it takes a fresh start again. We saw | often supplied with both kinds of these berries 
. their a camping out trip for a week or two, we left very little poplar away from the streams more | by the Dukhobors, which was a great treat to 
a Yorkton on the first of Eighth Mo. on our jour-| than six inches through at the butt, and very | us, and we always made it a point to leave 
otha ney over the prairies, which was a new expe-| little as large as even this. something in return at each place as a full 
ciated rience to most of us save the drivers; but) Golden-rod was very plentiful, as was also | equivalent that may be more substantial to 
nevertheless a very interesting and instructive | gwarf sun-flower. In many places the prairies | them than the berries. 
one to us all. were yellow with it. Inone field of oats which| On our first day out from Yorkton we saw 
Suffer- The various paths, or more properly called we passed, these flowers looked quite as pro-| 4 man near the trail, who held up a paper as 
ADS, trails, over which we travel, were very similar | jific as they did in some other places out on| though he wanted some information. Our 
in appearance, so that a guide must have good | the open prairie. driver stopped, and he was asked what was 
3 held judgment to be able always to take the right} Birds and animals were numerous. Gophers | wanted. He handed us the paper, upon which 
z one. We were fortunate however in this re- appeared to be the most common. One would | was written in English, information to the ef- 
Dukho- spect, for our drivers seemed to understand the | often see them just ahead of the horses run-| fect, that a certain man whose name I have 
o these lay of the land, and always succeeded in bring- ning along in the trail, and on either side, bob- forgotten, had lost two horses and a colt, which 
a , oe at the places we desired to reach. | bing their heads up and down. I hit one with my | the owner had heard nothing from for about a 
ope, by short distance north of Yorkton we passed | foot while walking along a path near a field | week. 
he con- a very fine looking field of wheat waving in the | of potatoes. We saw one badger, fat andsleek,| The man proved to be a Russian, who could 
ort for sunshine. This lot was a half mile in length, | only a few feet from our carriage. make his wants known to our interpreter. He 
ee and adjoined our trail. A fine field of oats of Birds were quite plenty. Prairie hens and wanted to reach a certain farmer living sev- 
"be ie | te Same length was next to the wheat. Both| chickens were often seen on the wing. Hawks | eral miles away. Our driver happened to know 
, fields looked as though they would yield a good | and crows were quite numerous, the former | where this man lived, so that by a little help 
— a ‘ th on found leading | to often seen on the top of dead poplar trees. | from our driver and interpreter, the stranger 
ary gow f raus over the prairies are found leading King-fishers were seen also, which shows that | was directed which trail to take, and he left 
tom place to place, wherever it is the least | fish abound in the lakes and streams. Plovers|us and went on his way, I doubt not with re- 
trouble to make them. Instead of being | were also quite plenty, and as we watched them | joicing. We were also glad to be able, ina 
., Pa. straight as one might suppose them to be, judg-| in their flight, we were reminded of the lines} small way, to assist a stranger in a strange 
hol ing from the general survey of the country, | of Sir Walter Scott. land. 
n Friend they are often found winding around on the] «yo. stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, We reached Jacob Wurz’s soon after mid- 
; east side of one swale, and perhaps on the west Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, day, where we were kindly received, and as it 
Phila. side of the next, or going along on the south With but one faithful friend to witness thy dying had begun to rain, we were doubly glad that 
hia dure @ We of this hill and on the north side of an- En Cho enaee of Histvalign and Catshetecumn there were good roofs over us and our horses 
enien @ other, or wherever it is judged the draught} For the open prairie does look much like a} and carriages. After we had partaken of a 
munera will be made the lightest. Sometimes a fence | great lake. Very often after we had left the | substantial lunch, the rain had subsided, and 
_ will be found placed across an old trail that | “brush” and entered upon a stretch of open| we proceeded onward, reaching the first vil- 
may have been used for many years, by some | prairie where one has an unobstructed view | lage of Dukhobors on White Sand River, late 
‘The An farmer who had recently taken up a claim.” | for miles, did I hear Ignace Alamanoffsky ex-|in the afternvon. Just before reaching this 
1of Ast In such cases the old trail must be given up, | claim “0 beauty! O how beautiful!” place, however, we saw not far away on the 
y, Ten and a new one made. The drivers and guides} There were many wild ducks also seen upon | right of our trail, ten Dukhobor men mowing. 
ary, over the prairies understand all these things, | the lakes and ponds which we passed. In one | The interpreter and I alighted and went to in- 
, Phila. and they seem to have a remedy for each and | flock seen near Good Spirit Lake, it was esti-|terview them, and the rest of our company 
this ap every hindrance. , ; mated that there were more than five hundred. | drove on to the village. 
. ae In one instance our drivers, in order to make | In one village we saw a young crane which had| All of these men were in Halifax last win- 














a short cut to a village, drove through the} been tamed by the Dukhobors. 

brush,” where the young poplars as large as} There is one crop which grows upon the 
one’s arm and ten or twelve feet high were | prairies that is of great value to the Dukho- 
bent down by the neck yokes of the horses and | bors, and which costs them nothing in labor to 





ter, and they all appeared glad to see me once 
more. Ignace Alamanoffsky told them that I 
was also a farmer, and had come two thousand 
miles or more to see them. They seemed 
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grateful that one had come so far to visit 
them. 

I tried one of their scythes, which are rather 
peculiar. They are about three feet in length 
and are attached to a stick which is perfectly 
straight, in the middle of which is fastened 
only one nib or handle. This is made’ by tak- 
ing a stick about a foot and a half in length, 
having about half of ity,thickness cut out in 
the centre, and then bent around the scythe 
stick, and the ends fastened securely with a 
string. The first stroke or two I took with 
this novel mower seemed a little awkward ; 
but I soon got used to the hang of the scythe, 
and had no trouble in cutting the grass, for 
the scythe was a keen one. 

The Dukhobors have a novel way of sharp- 
ening these scythes, when dull. Instead of us- 
ing a grindstone, they place them upon an anvil, 
and pound the edge with a small hammer. I 
saw one young man doing this out on the prai- 
rie where there were a number of men mowing. 
After the hammer has been applied, they use a 
whetstone, in the same way as a rifle is used. 
They keep their scythes apparently as sharp 
as though they were ground. 

After leaving the hay field on our way to- 
wards the village, we saw a man plowing with 
three oxen, having two lads to drive them. 
Two of the oxen were yoked together and at- 
tached directly to the plow, while the third 
was harnessed somewhat like a horse, and put 
ahead of the others as a leader. One boy 
drove the yoke and the other the single ox. 
After holding the plow awhile we proceeded 
towards the west, to reach the village where 
we joined the rest of our party. 

Previous accounts have sufficiently elab- 
orated our crossing the Assiniboine River; but 
our journeyings along the Swan River are 
worthy of a more extended account. After 
reaching Swan River and partaking of our 
dinner somewhat after the middle of the day, 
our friends the Jews, to whom allusion has 
already been made, took leave of us, as they 
were quite anxious to reach a Jewish settle- 
ment a short distance north of Thunder Hill, 
and return to Yorkton before the end of the 
week. One of the men was president and the 
other secretary, of a fund called “The Baron 
de Hirsch Fund,” the amount of which is $2,- 
000,000 or more; the interest is to be given 
to Jews who settle in Canada. These people 
were taking some of the income of this fund 
to assist this colony of Jews. Before leaving 
they both expressed satisfaction in having 
joined our company, and we bade them fare- 
well, desiring that they might be successful 
in performing the remaining portion of their 
journey. 

This Dukhobor village is in two sections. 
The eastern portion contains eleven houses 
and one hundred and twenty-two persons; the 
western, about half a mile further up the 
river, through the “brush,” contains eight 
houses and one hundred and two persons. 

The interpreter and I went alone to this 
section, to give notice to the villagers of our 
visit, and that we would like as many of them 
as were desirous of so doing, to go back with 
us to the east section. Most of those who were 
at home and able to go, accompanied us on our 
return. Very soon there was quite a large gath- 
ering near one of their houses on the hillside. 
After an impressive season of silent waiting, E. 
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H. V. appeared in supplication, “ in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power.” After she had 
finished, Ignace Alamanoffsky gave its inter- 
pretation, after which the Dukhobors, with 
tearful eyes, all bowed themselves to the earth. 

Testimonies were then offered by E. H. V. 
and myself, which were interpreted in parts, 
that is a sentence or a few sentences at a time. 
These words also seemed to be received with 
grateful hearts, and we were made to rejoice 
in the Lord for all his benefits to the children 
of men. 

Soon after the meeting closed, preparations 
were made for our crossing the Swan River. 
The regular place for fording the stream was 
a mile or two further down the river, and our 
drivers both thought that it would be almost 
impossible for their horses to draw the car- 
riage up the steep bank on the other side; 
but the Dukhobors kindly offered their services, 
and removed all the goods from the wagons, 
then unhitched the horses and attached ropes 
to the empty wagons, and pulled them across 
the river and up the bank on the other side. 

The drivers rode on horseback across the 
stream. The rest of our company and all our 
baggage that had been removed from the 
wagons were taken over on a raft of logs, made 
by the Dukhobors for such purposes. All was 
accomplished without accident, and our horses 
were saved two or three miles drive, by the 
kindness of our friends. 

Quite a number of Dukhobors gathered on 
the south bank of the river, watching us as we 
were moving slowly over the water, and one 
might conclude by their animated counten- 
ances they were wishing us God speed. 


THE Cyprus DUKHOBORTSI IN CANADA.— 
PRESSING NEED.—A Russian woman writes: 
“Has —— written you about the desperate 
position of the Cyprus party in Canada? A 
week ago we received a letter. They had food 
only for two weeks, and nothing more but 
bread. If they do not have help they will 
starve. Scurvy is spreading among them. I 
cannot help crying, thinking about them and 
knowing nothing what to do! It is a heart- 
breaking story, all their emigration and immi- 
gration!”—London Friend. 


FAULTFINDING.— “ Charity covereth the mul- 


titude of sins.” Faultfinding hunts for sore 
places, pulls off the old scabs, and exposes their 
ugliness. Faultfinders know exactly what 
other people ought to do, but never think of 
what they ought to do themselves. Charity 
rejoices over the good it discovers in others, 
and says nothing of the defects. Faultfinders 
see the defects of others and magnify and 
proclaim them, but say nothing of their virtues. 
Charity sees much good in the church and re- 
joices that it is doing so well. Faultfinders 
see only its shortcomings and defects and be- 
moan and lament its moral and spiritual decay. 
More charity and less faultfinding is what is 
needed in the home, the church, and the com- 
munity. There is room for a great revival 
right here. It is to be feared that many, by 
making the ‘gate into heaven so narrow for 
others, will find out at last that they have made 
it so narrow they cannot slip through them- 
selves.—Religious Telescope. 


THE friendship of the world is enmity with 
God. (James iv: 4.) 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 
The Recent Quarterly Meeting at Medford. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Medford, Ninth Month 14th. An almost per- 
fect fall day seemed to unite with the quaint 
old town in welcoming the visitor as he passed 
along its quiet streets to the place where, for 
some generations the Quarterly Meeting has 
been held at this season of the year. As the 
hour drew near for assembling, the vicinity of 
the meeting-house presented an interesting 
sight, as the numerous carriages, in quiet and 
orderly manner, drove up and unloaded at the 
doors, and young and old greeted one another 
in that kindly way which is so characteristic 
of these gatherings of Friends; each face be- 
tokening the quiet interest which had led it to 
join the throng of worshippers. Others than 
Friends had also come, to be partakers with 
them of the spiritual blessing which it was 
hoped would be handed forth that day. And, 
as deep silence fell upon the assembly, no 
doubt many souls were comforted in thus gath- 
ering to wait upon Him who hath promised to 
be with those who meet in his name, though 
they may be but the two or three. 

The silence was broken by a visiting minister, 
who in a brief but powerful testimony brought 
to our remembrance the declaration, that “to 
obey,is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” All were called to give 
due heed to that made manifest within them- 
selves, through the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
which would by their so doing, not only promote 
their advancement in best things here, but 
bring peace to the soul when called to leave 
this life. The speaker was followed by a be- 
loved minister of the Quarterly Meeting, who 
was drawn to remind us, in a very sympathetic 
manner, that the adversary of our soul’s peace 
stands ever ready to deceive and lead astray; 
pointing out that the seclusion of the meeting- 
house was by no means proof against his wiles; 
and that,even in the act of worship we must 
needs be continually on the watch; a watch that 
must be maintained every day of our lives, but 
which is rendered abundantly effectual, if we 
will only surrender ourselves to the keeping 
power of our Lord. It is thus only that we 
can be assured of safety, and of making of our- 
selves acceptable instruments for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom upon the earth. Refer- 
ence was made to the loss which the meeting 
had sustained within the year, through the de- 
cease of two valued Elders, whose vacant seats 
in the gallery ought to be recognized as one 
more appeal to some to make the needful sac- 
rifice and allow the preparing hand of the Mas- 
ter to fit them for his service. 

In close touch with the above were the re- 
marks of another speaker, a young Friend, who 
earnestly called those of his own age to a closer 
Christian walk, not only for their own sakes: 
but for that of the Church, which is in sore 
need of their support. “Blessed are they that 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled,” was the cheering invitation 
that came from the lips of the next speaker; 
and doubtless many in the assembly were com- 
forted, when she went on to show that these 
words of our Lord were intended for the help 
of those who may be cast down with a sense 
of their spiritual needs, and that whilst they 
continued in this condition of hungering and 
thirsting for the bread and water of life, they 
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might humbly accept it as an evidence that the 
compassionate eye of the Master was upon 
them, and that e’er long they would be fed 
from his table. Prayer and praise were then 
offered at the Throne of Grace—prayer for 
the extension of the love and mercy of our 
heavenly Father to the church and to its mem- 
bers individually; praise for the flood of Divine 
love with which we have been favored. The 
meeting for worship closed under this precious 
covering, which segmed to cement the hearts 
of those present into that oneness of feeling, 
wherein the perfect love that casts out all fear 
seemed to be manifested in a remarkable de- 
gree. The touch of Divine life which had 
clothed the meeting for worship with dignity 
and power was extended over that for business. 
The answers to the first Query showed the usu- 
al weakness in the neglect of mid-week meet- 
ings. Friends were admonished to a greater 
faithfulness in this respect, and in making their 
business engagements for the week were ad- 
vised to keep their meetings in view. Young 
Friends were also tenderly advised to make 
provision for this liberty, when entering into 
business contracts with their employers, even 
though it might be attended with some pecu- 
niary loss to themselves. A Friend calling at- 
tention to our second Query, stated that is was 
possible to keep a deep love and esteem for 
our friends and neighbors, and yet be entirely 
lacking in that pure love which has its origin 
in the gospel, and which draws us out in a 
longing for the welfare of these in those things 
which pertain to the kingdom of God—the love 
which was had in view when this Query was 
framed. 

It is such meetings as the above, wherein 
there is a manifest token that they are owned 
by the Head of the Church, that should appeal 
very strongly to those of our members who are 
favored to be present. There is always much 
upon such occasions to increase the feeling in 
the mind of the writer, that Quakerism has not 
yet become a thing of the past, and that there 
are many amongst us, both old and young, who, 
though by dress and address they would not be 
taken for Friends, have yet a deep love for the 
faith of their ancestors, and who in all their 
close contact with the world and those of other 
profession, have not found anything that ap- 
peals so strongly and steadfastly to the needs 
of the better life within them, than to thus as- 
semble with their Friends, to wait, it may be 
in silence, upon the Minister of ministers. And 
if, when they behold the power of God to unite 
as into one body a large congregation, whilst 
the streams of the blessed gospel are permitted 
to flow, as it were from vessel to vessel, they 
would firmly resolve, as did Joshua of old, that 
let others do as they may, as for them and their 
house they will serve the Lord, what a change 
would be effected in our Society. Instead of 
a decreasing membership, others would gladly 
come to us; for they would see the power 
amongst us, which is now so manifestly lack- 
ing, not only in our own but in other denomina- 
tions. The many small meetings scattered 
throughout our borders would become, as it 
were, rallying points for many to the standard 
of the Prince of peace. In fine, Quakerism, 
as in the past, would become a power in the 
land, and we again should see fulfilled the start- 
ling declaration of one of the early Friends, 
that one Quaker endowed with a measure of 
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the spirit that actuated Uhrist and the apostles, 
would be able (figuratively speaking) to shake 
the country for ten miles around. 


War and Peace Notes. 


The war, and this is true of all wars, has 
encouraged the spirit of prodigality in national 
expenditures in directions aside from the con- 
duct of the struggle, so that the grand footings 
show that the United States has become one 
of the most expensively governed countries on 
the globe. The enormous sums appropriated 
by the British government on national debt 
account for annuities to the royal family, for 
navy and for the army, for the multitudinous 
necessities for the mother country and for the 
defence of its colonies scattered throughout the 
world are represented by figures which fall far 
below the exhibit made by the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress. A comparison of the present cost of run- 
ning the British government with that which has 
been incurred by the United States shows the 
pace at which we are going and emphasizes the 
necessity of practicing close economies in our 
nationalhousekeeping. The total expenditures 
of the British’ government for the two years 
ending April 1, 1897 and 1898 were nearly 
$1,022,063,315. Nor has Great Britain been 
on a peace footing strictly speaking during the 
period. The campaign in the Soudan has been 
costly and the protection of British interest in 
other parts of the world is constantly imposing 
heavy expense upon the country. The repub- 
lic, by virtue of the duty and the necessity 
which the war placed upon it, has spent millions 
in extraordinary expenditure, from which there 
was no way of escape after the war was inevit- 
able. The situation which the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress faced was thus far exceptional, but it 
ought to have enforced frugality and parsimony 
in dealing with other than war appropriations, 
where common prudence dictated such a course. 
—Quoted in Glen Mills Daily. 











How MILITARISM INCREASES TAXES.—John 
D. Rockefeller pays a tax in this country of 
$6,000. In Germany his tax would have to be 
over a hundred times as much on the same 
property and income or $650,000. John Jacob 
Astor, who pays $5000 in America, would pay 
in Germany $250,000 and in England $166,000. 
Pierpont Morgan and others who pay $420 
in America, would pay $50,000 in Germany and 
$33,000 in England. 





THE SURRENDER OF CONSCIENCE. 


“Captain, what do you think,” I asked, 
“Of the part your soldiers play?” 

The captain answered, “I do not think— 
I do not think—I obey.” 


“Do you think you should shoot a patriot down, 
And help a tyrant slay?” 

The captain answered, “I do not think— 

I do not think—I obey.” 


“Do you think that your conscience was meant to die. 
And your brains to rot away?” 
The captain answered, “I do not think— 
I do not think—I obey.” 
ERNEST H. Crosby. 
How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not another's will. 
Whose armor is his honest thought. 
And simple truth his utmost-skill. 
H. Wotton. 
While we cannot agree that obedience is es- 
sentially unmanly, the unmanly tendency of 
the obedience required of a soldier, is that it 
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is forced and unreasoning obedience. It ab- 
solutely ignores individual conscience, and re- 
duces men as far as possible to the condition 
of a machine. Is this manliness?—The Inter- 
change. 

THE unresisting patience of the Quakers for 
the sake of conscience has destroyed the co- 
ercive power of bigotry and caused the world 
to inherit liberty of conscience.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N. Y. 





CAN anybody define the principle in the name 
of which the “Times,” is urging the nation to 
war in South Africa, in any other terms than 
those of mere aggression and rapacity? A 
“pirate Empire,” to use John Morley’s admir- 
able phrase, is won and is justified by brute 
force alone, however specious the disguises 
which any may invent to conceal the uncom- 
fortable truth.—Leeds Mercury, England. 


“The Book of Heaven.” 


Egerton R. Young, once a missionary to the 
Indians in the far northern wilderness of British 
America, tells in one of his addresses this 
touching story: 

“Often have I been ashamed of the littleness 
of my love by the devotion of these Indians, 
and by their love for the Bible. Let me give 
you an incident. One of our Indians with his 
son came away down from the distant hunting- 
grounds to fish on the shores of our great 
lakes. This man and his son came down to 
fish, and they made splendid fisheries, put up 
the whitefish on a staging where the foxes and 
wolves could not reach them, and one night 
the father said, ‘My son, we leave to-morrow 
morning early; put the book of heaven in your 
pack; we go back one hundred and forty miles 
to our distant hunting-ground to join the 
mother and the others in the wigwam home.’ 
So the young man put his Bible in his pack 
that he might take it home. Later on, along 
came an uncle, and said to the young man, 
“Nephew, lend me the book of heaven, that I 
may read a little; I have loaned mine.’ So the 
pack was opened, and the Bible was taken out, 
and the man read for a time, and then threw 
the Bible back among the blankets and went 
out. 

“The next morning the father and son 
started very early on their homeward journey. 
They strapped on their snow-shoes and walked 
seventy miles, dug a hole in the snow at night, 
and had prayers and lay down and slept. The 
next morning, bright and early, after prayers, 
they pushed on and made seventy miles more, 
and reached home. That night the father said 
to his son, ‘Give me the book of heaven, that 
the mother and the rest may read its word 
and have prayers.’ As the son opened the 
pack, he said, ‘Uncle asked for the book two 
nights ago, and it was not put back.’ The 
father was disappointed, but said little. The 
next morning he rose early, put a few cooked 
rabbits in his pack, and away he started. He 
walked that day seventy miles, and reached 
the camp where he and his son had stopped two 
nights before. The next day he had made the 


other seventy miles, and reached the lake, and 
found his Bible in his brother’s wigwam. The 
next morning he started again, and, walking 
in the two days one hundred and forty miles, 
That Indian 


was back at home once more. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
FEEDING. 


“Thy words were found and I did eat them” (Jer 
Xv: 16) 


The Word made flesh, self-styled the Bread of Life 
With open peace rewards the secret strife 

Of those who count his sayings not too hard 

To hear, but to the substance have regard. 

Living by Him in whom all things consist, 

In his campaign they inwardly enlist; 

They find his rations in each work they do, 

And more complete devotion still pursue. 

As self-existence is no dream of theirs, 

Their sole successes are successful prayers, 
Thankful recipients from the Source of good, 
Communing over every kind of food, . 

From sphere to sphere their struggling hands they raise 
Till prayer’s obscurer light is lost in praise. 


Stephen Grellet and the Emperor Alexander of 


Russia. 
(Concluded from page 83.) 

It is very humbling and wonderful to me how 
the Lord has opened a way in these nations 
where I saw none at all; truly the promise “the 
Lord will provide” has been fulfilled in a 
remarkable manner; and besides, a door, to- 
wards the further labors of love that may be 
required of us in this Empire is now open, so 
far, at least, as this can be effected by the 
good will of the Emperor; but to the Lord 
alone we must look to give us an entrance into 
the hearts of those we may visit, to send forth 
his help to us, and his blessing on our feeble 
efforts to advocate his blessed Truth. May He 
strengthen us to plead with our fellow-men to 
turn to Christ, from darkness to light, and 
from the power of sin to himself. 

15th. Prince Alexander Galitzin sent us a 
message last evening that the Empress Eliza- 
beth, the wife of the Emperor, wished to see 
us this forenoon, if we could possibly spare a 
little of our time to her. We were very closely 
engaged, but the religious feeling I had towards 
her five years since when at Carlsruhe, was 
still with me and the prospect of our departure 
without having seen her, seemed like leaving 
something undone, therefore we readily ac- 
cepted the invitation. We went to the palace 
this morning, and she received us in her private 
apartment in a very modest manner, even apol- 
ogizing for her request to us to come to see 
her; she had for some time wished for such 
an interview, but had been fearful to propose 
it; what she had heard of my visit at Carlsruhe 
made her regret not to have seen me there, 
and now, what the Emperor had told her of us 
induced her to request this visit. Her heart 
was tender, and prepared of the Lord to re- 
ceive what, in his love and cousel, we felt to 
be our religious duty to impart to her; she 
was bathed in tears. From what she told us, 
it is evident that Jesus, the Saviour, is precious, 
to her; she is of a retired character, is seldom 
seen in public, when she can avoid it; her dress 
generally is very simple; when she goes out 
she has only a plain two horse carriage, with 
the simple cipher E. upon it; whereas all the 
nobles have generally four horses to their 
equipages; the Emperor’s mother has six. 
The Empress Elizabeth told us how frequently 
she envied the humble station in life of those 
maidens who carry the milk about St. Peters- 
burg, in order that she might live in privacy 
and religious retirement, which she has not in 
her power to do now. This has been a very 
satisfactory visit. 

On another occasion the Prince Alexander 


Galitzin gave us several more interesting partic- 
ulars respecting the dear Emperor; among 
others, the peculiar circumstances attending the 
renewing of those religious impressions that of 
latter years have been an abiding nature with 
him. When the information was received at 
Petersburg that the armies of Napoleon had en- 
tered Moscow, a general panic came upon the in- 
habitants, and they packed up their valuables to 
take their flight into some more secure place; 
for they expected the French would soon march 
for that city. The Emperor was preparing to 
go with a body of troops to oppose them. 
Prince Alexander Galitzin had at that time 
many men employed in repairing his palace, 
which he continued calmly to go on with, whilst 
so many others were panic-stricken. Some 
envious persons told the Emperor what he was 
doing, and that he must be a traitor. He went 
to the Prince and queried, “Galitzin what 
are you doing? what means all this? every one 
prepares to flee, and you are building?” “Oh,” 
said the Prince, “1 am here in as sure a place 
of safety as any I could flee to; the Lord is 
my defence, in Him I trust.” “Whence have 
you such confidence?” replied the Emperor, 
“who assures you of it?” “I feel it in my 
heart” answered the Prince, “and it is also 
stated in the Divinely inspired volume”—hold- 
ing forth the Bible to the Emperor. By some 
inadvertent motion of the hand the Bible fell 
upon the floor—open. “Well, permit me, said 
the Prince, to read to you in that very place 
on which the Bible lies open before us.” It 
was the ninety-first Psalm; on hearing which 
the Emperor stood for a while astonished. 
army, during that time was marching out of 
the city. It is the usual practice on such oc- 
casions, or when the Emperor is to be absent 
for a length of time, that the last place he 
leaves is their great Church. He repaired 
there; the portion of Scripture read on the 
occasion was again the ninety-first Psalm. The 
Emperor sent for the priest, and queried, “who 
told you to make choice of that particular 
passage of Scripture this day?” He replied 
“that nobody had done it, but that he had de- 
sired in prayer that the Lord would direct him 
to that particular portion of the inspired vol- 
ume he should read, to encourage the Emperor, 
and that he apprehended that Psalm was the 
word of the Lord to him.” 

The Emperor proceeded some distance on his 
way; and late in the evening he felt his mind 
under great seriousness and desired that the 
Bible should be read to him. When the person 
who came in for that purpose began, he also 
read the ninety-first Psalm. The Emperor in- 
terrupting him, queried “ who told you to read 
this? has Galitzin told you?” He replied that 
he had not seen the Prince, nor had any one 
told what to read; but on being told he was 
sent for to read to the Emperor from the Bible, 
he had desired that the Lord would direct him 
to what was most appropriate for the occasion, 
and accordingly he had selected this portion 
of Scripture. The Emperor felt astonished at 
this, and paid the greater attention to what 
was read, believing that this must be of the 
Lord’s ordering; he was therefore very solemnly 
and tenderly impressed, and from that time he 
concluded morning and evening, to read pri- 
vately a chapter in the Bible. 


> _ 


THERE never was a good war or a bad peace. 
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For the Master’s Use. 


A PARABLE. 





The writing-desk lay open. Its owner had 
been called away in the act of beginning an 
important letter. On it were laid a sheet of 
note-paper and an envelope; beside it stood 
the ink-bottle, and close by lay a pen, the blot- 
ting-paper, and the pen-wiper. 

The silence of the room was broken by a 
low, rustling sound. It was the Note-paper 
speaking to his companions. 

“You needn’t look so consequential,” it said 
scornfully: “it is on me the letter will be 
written.” 

“Yes,” said the Pen; but you forget it is I 
who write it.” 

“And you forget,” said the Ink, “that you 
couldn’t write without me.” 

“You needn’t boast,” said the Ink-bottle, 
“for where would you be only that I hold you 
safe?” 

“Tt is ridiculous of you all to be so con- 
ceited,” interposed the Blotting-paper. “‘ Only 
for me what a mess you would all be in.” 

“And may I ask,” said the Envelope, “‘ where 
would be the use of any of you if I did not 
cover the letter, bear the direction, and take 
it safely where it is to go?” 

“But it is I who write the direction on you,” 
snapped the Pen. 

“And I! And I!” screamed they all. 

“Dear sirs, please stop quarrelling,” gently 
said the little Pen-wiper, who had not spoken 
et. 

“What have you to say?” asked the Pen, 
contemptuously. “ You are nothing but a door- 
mat.” And he laughed at his own wit. 

“Even if I am only a door-mat,” said the 
Pen-wiper, humbly, “only for me you would be 
so rough with dried ink you couldn’t be used. 
And that is all any of us are good for—just to 
be used. We might all stay here for the rest 
of our lives, and not all of us put together 
could write that letter. It is only the hand of 
our Master can do that. We must be content 
to be used, each for what we are good for.” 

“T believe he’s right,” said the Envelope and 
Note-paper together. 

“Yes,” said the Ink. “It was foolish of us 
to forget that we could do nothing unless we 
are used, ani we each owe something to the 
other.” 

“True enough,” murmured the Ink-bottle; 
for what use would I be if you were not in me?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the Blotting-paper; 
“we ought to have thought of that.” 

“Indeed, yes; and I’m sure I beg your par- 
don, Pen-wiper, for calling you a door-mat. 
We must work together to be of use,” said the 
Pen in a very humble voice. 

“Please don’t mention it,” said the little 
Pen-wiper, blushing a deeper crimson; “but I 
do think we would all be happier if we would 
just do our own part of the work the best way 
we can, without being jealous or trying to 
make little of each other.” 

As he spoke, their owner re-entered the 
room, and silence fell. The Pen was taken up, 
dipped into the Ink, and passed to and fro on 
the Note-paper, the Blotting-paper pressed on 
it, the letter placed in the Envelope, the ad- 
dress written, the Pen wiped on the Pen-wiper. 

“We have each done our part,” murmured 
the Ink, after the letter had been carried away. 
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“Yes,” said the Pen, “and without our Mas- 
ter we could have done nothing at all.” —Ez- 
change. 


————qg Co 


BE strong in the home by the right use of 
spare times. This is doubly precious. A poor 
creature committed suicide not long ago, and 
it was found that he was a member of nineteen 
secret societies. That was enough to do it. 
A married man should spend his time at home. 
The best secret society is the society of Jesus 
Christ; here your wife may share to the full; 
here you may be equally “heirs together of 
the grace of life.” There is no place like 
home. 

Let the strength of your life be cultivated 
at home. 

“The first sure symptom of a mind in health 
Is rest of heart and pleasures felt at home.” 








HE that is busy sweeping cobwebs from other 
people’s garrets, has no time to clean his own 
parlor. eee Oe 

Items Concerning the Society. 
William C. Allen is released by Chester Monthly Meet- 


ing, N.J.,to attend the Monthly Meeting of Muncy and of 
Exeter, Pa., and the meetings composing them. 





William Bishop, of Rahway, has a minute for re- 
ligious service in the Monthly Meetings and some 
families of Salem Quarter, N. J. 





Henry T. Outland has come from North Carolina 
to attend the Monthly Meetings occurring this week 
at Moorestown, Haddonfield, Mt. Laurel and Med- 
ford, and some other religious service, mostly in 
New Jersey, until First-day evening, when he ex- 
pects to return. 





A correspondent writes (in reference to a sensation 
caused in his country bya “ pastor” under the name 
of Friend, from Ohio, administering ceremonials by 
water and wine, in consequence of which the Atlanta 
Constitution has an article entitled [Blank] Quakers 
Scared”) “I told Friends that before admitting new 
members these ought to be convinced of Friends’ 
principles. But they said their way was" first to 
convert, and let them, if they could, get convinced 
afterwards. It looks as if, after years of unsettle- 
ment on the new line of evangelism, they were now 
scared of the result in this wholesale exodus.” 





It is announced that President Sharpless, of 

averford College, will issue soon the second and 
concluding volume of his “ History of Quaker Gov- 
ernment in Pennsylvania,” on which he has been ac- 
tively at work for some years. The first volume 
was issued in the spring of 1898 under the title of 
“A Quaker Experiment in Government,” and re- 
viewed the first seventy-five years of the govern- 
ment of Penn’s commonwealth. In the present vol- 
ume, which is entitled, “ The Quakers in the Revo- 
lution,” the story is carried into the more stirring 
and better-known scenes of the Revolutionary War, 
and crosses the track of several of the most popu- 
lar of recent historical romances. “The Quakers, 
under stress of a stormy trial of their principles, 
become distinctly interesting and not unheroic 
figures, and their history in this period is well 
worthy of further attention. It is also true that 
the plain, unvarnished truth about them is not only 
highly instructive, but far more entertaining than | 


most novels.” 


- | 


_ J. Rendel Harris writes in “ Present Day Papers ” | 
in regard to the accompanying quotation of McGif- 
fert's History of the Church in Apostolic Times, 
“The following very fine summary of what we learn | 
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THE FRIEND. 


for its regulation in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, might very well be printed, along with a 
similar passage in Neander’s Church History, as a 
Friend’s Tract for the Times.” 

This is the quotation. The italics are J. R. Har- 
ris’s: 

“Whoever had a psalm, or a teaching, or a reve- 
lation, or a tongue, received it from the Spirit, and 
when he communicated it to his brethren, it was 





accepted as a Divine and not as a mere human ut- | 


terance, It is in the light of this fact that the 
freedom which characterized the Corinthian ser- 
vices must be interpreted. That freedom seems at 
first to have been complete. The confinement of 
the right to participate, to a certain class or cer- 
tain regularly appointed individuals, was evidently 
quite unknown. Every Christian had the right to 
take such part as he wished, and the woman’s right 
was equal to the man’s. But the recognition of that 
right was not due to the Corinthian’s recognition of 
the equality of all believers; it was due to their rev- 
erence for the Spirit of God. A disciple had the 
right to take part in the services, not because he 
was a Christian possessed of equal privileges with 
his brethren, but simply because he was an organ 
of the Spirit, and it was the Spirit’s will that he 
should speak. Unless the Spirit prompted him he had 
no right whatever. And hence the freedom which 
is so characteristic a mark of the services as they 
appear in Paul’s Epistle was, after all, decidedly 
limited. There was freedom for the Spirit, not for 
men as men.” 

Dr. McGiffert is said to have written the above 
without comprehending that there is a body of 
Christians in America to-day that holds the same 
principle in regard to worship that he has so vividly 
described as a feature of the early Church—The 
Interchange. 

A CAMDEN QUAKER MEETING. 


A. ELLEN WOODY. 


There were only two or three of us 
Who came to that place of prayer 
Came in a driving snow-storm, 
But for that we did not care, 
Since in that silence our hearts had risen, 
And prayers for his Spirit said, 
The Master himself was present there 
And gave the “ living bread.” 


We knew his promise to meet “ the few;” 
The thought made us glad and free, 

We felt his touch when our heads we bowed; 
We heard his “ Wait on me.” 

Nobody saw Him lift the latch, 
And none unbarred the door; 

But peace was his token to every heart, 
And why need we ask for more? 


And yet to the open-hearted 
He gives food to be handed on, 

And there came to our midst ere we parted 
A stranger to the house of prayer; 

And softly the Spirit whispered, 
Into the ears of the three, 

A message for the wayward brother, 
"Twas the Master's “Come to me.” 


Oh, how warmed were our hearts that morning, 
In that quiet house of prayer, 

Outside were cold and sin and mourning, 
But the Lord himself was there; 

He came to redeem the pledge He gave, 
Wherever his loved ones be, 

To stand himself in the midst of them, 
Though they count but two or three. 


Notes from Others. 
If the pulpit has lost much of its old time authority, 


as is often complained, it is due less to the growing 
irreligion of the laity than to the growing seculari- 
zation of the pulpit.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
In 1852 a vessel was wrecked on the island 
Every one of the crew was killed and 
eaten by the savages inhabiting theisland. In 1898 


I 


| 
| 


| 


concerning Christian worship from the directions another vessel was wrecked there with a hundred | 
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and twenty on board. They were all rescued. Thirty 
were taken to one village, thirty to another, and so 
on about the island. They were sheltered and fed 
for six months, until, another vessel arriving, they 
were kindly provided with safe passage. What 
ee the change? The Christian religion. 
—Ex. 





A recent observer has noted, that as a religion 
(that is, a denomination) becomes older it tends to 
become’ more careful as to its orthodoxy, and less 
careful as to its morality. In other words, it be- 
comes more careful to have a correct formula. A 
denomination like Friends, which is now well into 
its third century of existence, needs to consider 
this statement, and to see to it that it be careful 
on the one hand to have firm hold on Truth, and, 
on the other, to let the natural result of its faith 
show itself in right living. A distinction has been 
made between religion and morality; but either 
without the other is weak and ineffective —The In- 
terchange. 


Says the British Medical Journal: “The piano 
has been the cause teterrima of quarrels that have 
sundered ancient friendships; it has wrecked many 
enterprises of great pith and moment; it has dis- 
turbed the finer adjustments of the cerebral ma- 
chinery in many literary and scientific workers, has 
driven studious men from their books to the bottle 
and has stimulated peaceful citizens to the commis- 
sion of violent crimes. These are among the evil 
effects of the piano considered passive, as the school- 
man would say—from the point of view of the suf- 
ferer. But the operator does not come off scath- 
less. A recent writer, Dr. Watezhodi, thinks that 
the chlorosis and neuroses from which so many 
many young girls suffer may be largely attributed 
to the abuse of the piano. He therefore urges that 
the “deadly ” custom of compelling young girls to 
hammer on the keyboard before they are fifteen or 
sixteen years of age should be proscribed by public 
opinion. Even at that age the exercise should be 
permitted only to those who, in addition to real 
talent, possess a robust constitution.” 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The cruiser Olympia, with Admiral 
Dewey on board, anchored inside Sandy Hook at 7.30 
o'clock on the morning of the 26th ult., two days ahead 
of the time expected. On the 29th, the greatest naval 
parade ever seen in New York took place, and on the 30th 
a land parade, unsurpassed theretofore. On the 2nd the 
Admiral went to Washington where he was received by 
the President. 

In his opening address as President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, delivered Ninth Month 28th, Professor Schurman 
said: “I was often asked in the Philippines if our civil 
service was better than that of Spain. Here is a point 
where the Filipinos suspect and fear us. We must allay 
their anxiety and suspicion by a splendid Philippine civil 
service. I believe we shall. It is absolutely necessary. 
But there will be no harder task in connection with our 
government of the archipelago. I repeat, however, that 
the success of our administration in the Philippines will 
depend upon the men we send out to conduct it much more 
than upon the acts of Congress or any other circumstance. 
What is the end of colonization? Why should we extend 
our sovereignty over remote countries and alien peoples ? 
I answer that the only justifiable object of such expansion 
is the establishment of good government in the territory 
annexed, the elevation of its people in civilization and the 
training of them in progressive self government, with a 
view to ultimate independence whether by partnership in, 
or separation from, the sovereign State. As the end for 
the moral being is perfection, and the end for the economic 
society is wealth, so the end for the political community 
is independence. In the Divine education of the race no 
people can be permanently kept in a state of subjection 
to, or even dependence upon, another people. Of all colo- 
nizing nations England is the only one which has realized 


| this great principle; and it took a successful rebellion in 
her first empire to impress the truth even upon England. 
Her great self governing colonies—Canada and Australia 
—are now ready for independence; and, if they are not to 
realize it by separation, an equal place must be found for 
them, beside England, Scotland and Ireland, in some great 
plan of imperial federation. 


And if India, instead of be- 
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ing, as it is, the mere meeting place of innumerable races, 
were a single national organism and began to breathe a 
national life, England should no longer desire to preserve 
her Indian empire. Indeed, she could not if she would, 
for her native army would desert, and the unified peoples, 
animated by the sentiment of nationality, would drive out 
the foreigners with whom resistance could only mean 
financial ruin and ultimate surrender.” 

The United States Government receipts during Ninth 
Month were $45,334,144, and the expenditures $37,579,- 
372, a surplus for the month of $8,754,772. 

To-day more than 80 per cent. of the cost of running 
this Government is caused by wars, past, present and 
prospective. 

The foreign commerce of the United States during the 
Eighth Month was the most profitable in the history of 
the country. 

The postal money order business between the United 
States and Canada amounts to $80,000 a week. 

It is estimated that 4,309,000 cows would be necessary 
to produce an amount of butter equal to the quantity of 
oleomargarine manufactured and sold in the United States. 

Discussing the cause of the large increase in the price 
of steel that has taken place during the last six months, 
an official of the Navy Department, whose duties have 
identified him with the purchase of large quantities of 
steel for the navy, said to a correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun: “‘ One of the causes why steel has advanced is the 
shutting down of the Cuban mines during the war, from 
which large quantities of high class pig iron were taken 
and brought to this country for the manufactories. Canada 
also shipped quantities of steel to this country, and a con- 
siderable lot was imported from Spain before the relation 
between the two Governments became strained. Pig iron 
is now quoted at 3 cents a pound, whereas one year ago it 
was much less than a cent a pound. There is not a large 
steel manufactory in this country which has not more work 
than it can handle, and thousands of tons are being shipped 
monthly abroad. Russia is buying practically all the steel 
rails for the Trans-Siberian Railway from this country, and a 
large part of the rolling stock is also being furnished here. 
There is far more steel bought here by English firms than 
is imagined, and, in fact, nearly all Continental Powers 
are also coming to us for it. Another reason that may be 
assigned for the advance is the general extension of the 
railroad system and the introduction of steel freight cars 
for the wooden ones. Only in the last year or two have 
these cars been built, and I predict that within five years 
nearly all roads will have substituted them for the type 
now used. The larger firms are compelled to decline work, 
and I am informed that recently one of these firms offered 
a local railroad company here $50,000 to be relieved of 
executing a contract for furnishing steel rails that was 
made prior to the rise in price. The firm saw that if this 
contract was annulled, it could afford to accept new con- 
tracts under the present steel prices and at considerable 
advantage.” 

Missouri’s surplus products in 1898, according to a re- 
port of the State Labor Commissioner, were valued at 
about $180,000,000. 

At Santa Ana, Cal., there is a celery garden of 500 
acres. 

The spruce gum crop of Maine, the largest in the State’s 
history, in the neighborhood of thirty tons, worth about 
$63,000, has been harvested and sent to market. 

West Virginia has become the first State for oil and 
lumber, the second for coke and the third for coal. It 
has thirty-six railroads projected, eight of which are un- 
der construction. , 

A despatch from Cripple Creek, Colorado, says that the 
gold output for that district for Ninth Month amounted to 
$1,731,000, surpassing all records. The production of 
gold in the district from the time of its discovery in 1891 
to date is $62,057,292. of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 

An enactment of the Texas Legislature provides for the | Connecticut and Vermont. 
teaching in the public schools of a course of humane treat- The great “ Witwatersrand ” gold fields of South Africa, 
ment to animals. located in the South African republic are better known as 

There were 364 deaths in this city last week, which is | the Johannesburg mines. The Dutch word, “ Witwaters- 
7 less than the previous week and 18 less than the cor- | rand,” means, literally, “ White Water Range,” and the 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 204 were | strip of territory, a few hundred miles long and a few 
males and 160 females: 55 died of consumption ; 28 of | miles in width, to which it is applied was but a few years 
pneumonia; 28 of heart diseases ; 22 of marasmus ; 17 of | ago considered a nearly worthless ridge, useful only for 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 13 of inanition; | the pasturage of cattle and sheep, and for even this com- 
13 of convulsions; 13 of cholera infantum; 12 of diphtheria; | paratively valueless. In 1883, however, gold was discov- 
11 of apoplexy; 9 of cancer, and 9 of inflammmation of | ered, and in 1884 the value of the gold production was 
the brain. about $50,000. It increased with startling rapidity, the 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 1004 a 101; 4’s, reg., 111 a] production of 1888 being about $5,000,000, and that of 
1114; coupon, 1124 a 1134; new 4’s, 130 a 1304; 5’s, | 1890, $10,000,000; 1892, over $20,000,000; 1895, over 

111§ a 112}; 3’s 108 a 108}. $40,000,000, and 1897 and 1898 about $55,000,000 in 
CoTTON was quiet, and nominally quoted at 7éc. per | each year. Recent|discoveries lead to the belief that these 
pound for middling uplands. wonderfully rich mines are the long lost “gold of Ophir” 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania | from which Solomon obtained his supplies. 
roller, straight, $3.20 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, A despatch dated Ninth Mo. 27th, from Victoria, B. C., 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.60 a $3.85 ; city mills, | says: “The officers of the British warship Leander, which 


to $3.40 a $3.60. Rye FLour.— $3.20 a $3.30 per 
arrel. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 724 a 734c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 384 a 38c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 314c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5? a 6c.; good, 5 a 5§c.; me- 
dium, 5 a 5¢c.; common, 4} a 43c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBS.—Extra, 44 a 49c.; good, 4 a 43c.; 
medium, 3 a 3$c.; common, 2 a 3¢c.; lambs, 4} a 5c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 6? a 7c.; others, 64 a 6%c. 

ForEIGN.—Europe, with a population of over 366,400,- 
000, has over 21,000,000 men ready for her armies in 
case of war. 

In the year 1800 the approximate area of the British 
Empire was 2,012,182 square miles. In 1899 the approxi- 
mate area of the empire had grown to 12,596,608 square 
miles, and the population to 414,410,000. 

It seems that one in 1,000 of the people of Scotland die 
from old age, and the Registrar General’s report, just is- 
sued, shows that in 1897 the death roll of Scotland in- 
cluded eighteen centenarians. He mentions that at ages 
between 95 and 100 years 41 men and 100 women died, 
while 4 of the former sex and 14 of the latter were 100 
or over at death, viz: six women were 100 years, one man 
and two women were 101, one man and one woman 102, two 
women 103, one man 104, two women 105, while one man 
and one woman were returned as being 107 years of age 
at death. 

The French Government estimates of the wheat harvest 
this year shows the production of 129,005,000 hectoliters, 
as against 128,096,140 hectoliters in 1898. 

At a depth of twenty-seven feet a curious discovery 
was made recently, a Berlin paper says, on the island of 
Gothland—the skeletons of several knights in full armor 
seated on their horses. Archxologists think they date 
back to the ninth century. 

Details received at Constantinople of the recent earth- 
quakes in Asia Minor show that about 1,500 persons per- 
ished, several villages being destroyed. 

No rain has fallen recently in the vicinity of Darjeeling, 
in the lower Himilaya, where on Ninth Month 24th great 
damage was wrought and many persons were killed by 
earthquakes, floods and landslides. Several other land- 
slides occurred later. The Phool Bazaar was completely 
overwhelmed and 200 persons lost their lives. At Tam- 
songbustee 21 bodies have been recovered, and it is be- 
lieved that twenty other persons perished. At Darjeeling 
100 fatalities occurred. Landslides have also occurred at 
Murmeh, and there, too, several were killed. Famine 
prices are being demanded for food in parts of India de- 
vastated by recent earthquakes and floods. 

Reports received in Cairo from various points show that 
the Nile is now at the lowest point of which there is any 
record. Two hundred and six thousand acres are hope- 
lessly beyond irrigation, and the river is still falling. 

The American authorities at Manila have refused to 
permit Spanish vessels to go to insurgent ports to bring 
away Spanish prisoners, holding that those ports are closed 
and that the prisoners must be put on board American 
vessels. 

On Ninth Month 26th General Otis cabled that General 
Snyder attacked the position of the insurgents five miles 
west of Cebu, and destroyed seven forts and a number of 
smooth bore cannon. The insurgents were utterly routed, 
and Snyder returned with his force to Cebu. 

The great Siberian Railway is to be rebuilt even before 
it is completed. The reason is the enormous increase in 
the business of the road. The mineral resources of Western 
Siberia are vast. Between Tomsk and Kooznesk lie 60,000 
square kilometres (23,167 square miles) of coal lands, 
which have never been touched. 

The area of the Transvaal is 120,000 square miles, or 
about the same size as the combined areas of the States 


returned to Esquimault to-day from a cruise in South 
American waters, reports that a volcano on James’ Island, 
one of the Galapagos group, became very active about 
three months ago, sending broad streams of lava down its 
sides. No damage was done, as the island is uninhabited.” 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 73. 

Susan B. Smith, Pa.; Mary Roberts, N. J.; Hannah 
F, Smedley, Pa.; John P. Sharpless, Pa.; Edwin A. 
Hoopes, Pa.; Levi Bowles, Agents, Kans., $5, for J. 
A. Carter, Newby Hodson and A. L. Moore, $1, to No. 
27; J. K. Russell, O., to No. 14, Vol. 74; Ruth 8, 
Clendenon, Kans.; Mary W. Carslake, N. J.; Anna 
Manchester, Mich., to No. 14, Vol. 74; Thomas W. 
Newby, Ind., $6, for himself, Nathan Little and Joseph 
Little ; B. H. Coppock, Agent, Ia., $4, for Lydia B. 
Hoge and Edward G. Vail; John W. Garwood, Agent, 
la., for George Standing; S. 8S. Cowgill for L. A. 
Cowgill, Calif.; Peletiah Gove, Vt.; Elizabeth R. 
Reeve, Pa.; Richard Haines, N. J.; Richard S. Grif- 
fith, Agent, Pa., for Philip P. Sharples to No. 14, Vol. 
74; Lindley H. Bedell, Phila. 


ges” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


A RESPONSIBLE young woman wanted for position of 
mother’s helper. One who is competent to care for small 
children and a good sewer. Address “B. H. M.,” 

Office of THE FRIEND. 


THE CoRPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The An- 
nual Meeting will be held in the Committee Room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, Tenth 
Month 10th, 1899, at 3 o’clock. P. M. 

GEorGE VAUX, JR., Secretary, 
404 Girard Building, Phila. 

Members are particularly requested to bear this ap- 
pointment in mind. The charter requires that twenty 
shall be in attendance to make a quorum. Please notify 
the Secretary of any change in address. 



















































































































































































































































Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila. — 
The following are some of the new books added recently: 

BERESFORD, Lord Charles—Breakup of China. 

DinwIppIE£, William—Puerto Rico. 

GirrorD, A. H.—Germany, Her People and their Story. 

HEILPRIN, Angelo—Alaska and the Klondike. 

Howe, R. H. Jr.—On the Bird’s Highway. 

Latimer, E. W. (ed.)—My Scrap-Book of the French 
Revolution. 

ANnoN—Martyrdom of an Empress. 

SLoanE, T. O'C.—Liquid Air. - 

Sruart, Lady Louisa—Selections from her Manuscripts. 

Tuompson, E. S.—Wild Animals I Have Known. 


Open on week-days from 11.30 a. M. to 2p. M., and 3 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 


_——————————_—— 






















































































Diep, On Fourth Month 2nd, 1899 HANNAH 
ParRRY, daughter of the late Robert and Sally Parry, 
in the seventy-sixth year of her age, a member of West 
ern District Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was «ne of 
the Lord's dear children, bound to Him by the tie of 
adoring love and unwavering faith. Her Christian 
patience and cheerfulness during various afflictive dis- 
pensations, her forgetfulness af self, and thoughfalness 
for others, bore testimony to “a Life hid with Christ in 
God,” and were as an inspiration to all who came with- 
in her influence. 

— , at his residence, Overbrook, Pa., Ninth Month 
22d, 1899, James M. Price, aged seventy-four years, 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

——,on the Tenth of Sixth Month, 1899, Anna W. 
Hutcurnson, wife of John Hutchinson, in the fifty-see- 
ond year of her age, a member of Haddonfield M: nthl 
and Particular Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. Thoug’ 
the death of this dear Friend was sudden, yet her 
friends and relatives have the consoling assurance that 
her end was peace, and that thr.ugh months of declin- 
ing health, her desire was to be prepared for the final 
change, which she believed to be near. In a copy of 
the Psalms that was by her in her last days, this 
verse was marked “ Be merciful unto me O God, be 
merciful unto me, for my soul trusteth in thee, yea, in 
the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge until 
these calamities be overpast.” 


























































































WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 









